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ABSTRACT 

In-school youth programs that operated under Title 
IVA-3, Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP), and under Title 
I IB of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) were 
reviewed. Standardized survey questionnaires mailed to former 
participants in the I IB and YETP in-school youth programs focused on 
post-termination education, employment experiences and views on how 
programs helped with education/employment goals. Survey 
questionnaires mailed to prime sponsors obtained information on 
structure and operation of 1981 in-school youth programs and views on 
potential provisions of future employment and training legislation. 
More prime sponsors served in-school youth under YETP than under I IB, 
but there were few statistically significant differences between the 
two programs. Those differences tended to stem from specific 
objectives in the YETP legislation. More YETP participants were 
awarded academic credit, and YETP permitted a greater array of 
services. Also, few differences were found between YETP and I IB 
participants. This seven-page narrative summary of results is 
followed by appendixes including a more detailed discussion, data on 
sponsor views on future employment and training programs, review 
methodology, and data tables of questionnaire results. (YLB) 
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The Honorable Dan"^Quayle 

Chairman, Subconunittee on Employment 

and Productivity 
CoxTunittee on Labor and Human 

Resources 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 

In your September 3/ 1981/ letter/ you asked us to review in- 
school youth programs operated under title IVA-3/ Youth Employment 
and Training Programs (YETP), and under title IIB of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). Specifically, you 
wanted .to know 

— the differences and similarities between programs estab- 
lished under YETP and title IIB, including the nature 
and extent of local educational agency (LEA) involvement; 

— the education and employment experiences of youth who 
had left the in-^school youth programs; and 

— the views of participants about the programs' helpfulness 
in reaching education and employment goals ♦ 

In essence, we found that the similarities between the two 
types of programs were more common than the differences. Where 
differences did exist, they tended to stem from specific require- 
ments in the YETP legislation* 

This letter summarizes what we found. A more detailed dis- 
cussion is contained in appendix I* 

OBJEC TIVES, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

To obtain the information you requested, we approached our 
work from two perspectives. First, we mailed a standardized 
survey questionnaire to former participants in IIB and YETP in- 
school youth programs ♦ The questionnaire focused mainly on par- 
ticipants* post-termination education and employment experiences 
and their views on how the programs helped them with their 
education/enqjloyment goals. In addition, we obtained from prime 
sponsors^ case files a standardized set of data on each randomly 
selected former participant. 
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Time limitations and resource constraints precluded our sampl- 
ing former fiscal year 1981 participants nationwide; therefore, 
we judgmentally selected eight prime sponsors and randomly selected 
884 youths who had terminated from their programs during the first 
9 nonths of fiscal year 198 !• About 80 percent responded to our 
questionnaire. Because we drew the sample from only, eight prime 
sponsors, the information we report on participants applies only to 
those eight sponsors and not to the nationwide universe. 

Our sampling plan was designed to yield an expected sampling 
error of plus or minus 8 percent at the 95-percent confidence 
level. The actual sampling error r however # on any particular ^ 
response may be greater or smaller than the planned sampling 
error. 

Second # we designed a standardized survey questionnaire to 
obtain data about the structure and operation of prirpie sponsors* 
fiscal year 1981 in-school youth progreims and sponsors* views 
on potential provisions of future employment and training legis- 
lation. Our staff obtained the data for the eight judgmentally 
selected sponsors, and we randomly selected a nationwide sample 
of 46 other prime sponsors to whom we mailed the questionnaire — 
41 of them responded. To generate results statistically project- 
able nationwide > we combined # on a weighted basis, the data for 
the 8 judgmentally selected prime sponsors with data for the 41 
sponsors who responded to our questionnaire. Our results are 
projectable to 418 of 463 CETA prime sponsors. (See pp. 24 and 
27.) Our sampling plan was designed for an overall sampling error 
of plus or minus 10 percent <it the 95-percent confidence level. 
However, the actual sampling error on any particular response 
may be greater or smaller than planned. 

COMPARISON OF STRUCTURE OF 
IN-SCHOOL YOUTH PROGRAMS 

The data collected allowed several points of comparison: 
{ 1) types of programs, (2) extent of sponsor-LEA linkage, (3) 
percent of funds spent under LEA agreements, (4) arrangements for 
provision of activities and services, and (5) arrangements for 
award of academic credit. We also obtained sponsors' views on 
how YETP had affected sponsor-LEA relationships. 

Types of programs offered 

All of the sponsors had YETP in-school youth programs in 
fiscal year 1981. Significantly fewer (67 percent) had IIB 
in-school youth programs. For YETP, 98 percent of the sponsors 
had offered work experience programs. Twenty-four percent had 
offered on-the-job training (OJT), and 20 percent, classroom skill 
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training. Separate transition- services-only programs had been 
established by about 25 percent of the sponsors under YETP. 
About 70 percent of the sponsors strongly favored maintaining 
a separately funded youth program in future employment and train- 
ing legislation, and about 90 percent said they favored providing 
services to in-school youth • 

For IIB^ of those sponsors that had in-school youth programs 
in fiscal year 1981, 93 percent had offered work experience pro- 
grams. In contrast to yETP, however, significantly fewer sponsors 
had offered OJT and classroom training — about 11 and 8 percent, 
respectively. Also, significantly fewer sponsors had established 
separate transition service programs under IIB — about 4 percent. 

Extent to which sponsors had 
written agreements with LEAs 
for in-school youth programs 

Title IIB does not require prime sponsors to devote a specific 
level of effort for in-school youth, but YETP requires spopsors to 
spend at least 22 percent of their YETP allocations on in-school 
youth pursuant to written agreements with LEAs. 

Significantly more sponsors had wricten LEA agreements for 
YETP than for IIB: 99.8 percent (all sponsors but one) for YETP 
versus 37 percent for IIB. But it must be remembered that only 
6 7 percent of the sponsors had IIB in-school programs, and of 
these sponsors, 55 percent had written LEA agreements. 

Of all the LEA relationships that existed for YETP in fiscal 
year 1981, 44 percent had existed before YETP was enacted but 33 
percent of them were not formalized in written agreements. In 
general, the sponsors indicated positive attitudes toward LEAs and 
in only 1 out of 10 cases did they say they would have used non- 
LEA contractors to a greater extent if there was no YETP set-aside 
requirement. Also, the sponsors reported that 68 percent of their 
LEA relationships had either improved greatly or improved somewhat 
since the enactment of YETP. However, about 70 percent of the 
sponsors expressed a basically unfavorable attitude toward mandat- 
ing monetary set asides for LEA agreements in future employment 
and training legislation. 

Level of expenditures 
under LEA agreements 

About 97 percent of the sponsors had spent at least 22 per- 
cent of their fiscal year 1981 YETP allocation pursuant to LEA 
agreements. The most spent by a single sponsor was about 85 per- 
cent, and in total, the sponsors had spent about 36 percent 
pursuant to LEA agreements . 
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Looking only at sponsors with IIB in-school youth programs, 
they had spent, as a group, about 3 percent of their IIB grants 
on in-school youth under written LEA agreements. For these 
sponsors, as a proportion of all IIB participants, in-school youth 
comprised from 2 to 56 percent. 

Activities and services 
provided to in-school youth 

The YETP and IIB programs were similar with respect to types 
of activities and services provided and who provided the predominant 
activity — work experience. In both YETP and IIB, work experience 
was the predominant activity provided for in LEA agreements and in 
non-LEA contracts. About 96 percent of both YETP and IIB LEA agree- 
sTftnts provided for work experience. The LEA was the sole provider 
in 36 percent of the YETP agreements and 53 percent of the IIB 
s.greements . 

A rrangements for academic credit 

For YETP, sponsors must encourage I,EAs to award academic credit 
for compatencies participants gain from the program. In YETP about 
87 percent of the sponsors said they had made arrangements for the 
award of academic credit in at least one LEA agreement. In IIB, 
about 54 percent of the sponsors with LEA agreements said they had 
made arrangements for award of academic credit in at least one LEA 
agreement . 

CHARACTERISTICS AND PROGRAM 
EX PERIENCES OF PAKTICIPrvNTS 

Tlie primary programs in which former parulcipants had been 
enrolled wore IIB work experience (IIBWS ) and YETP career employ- 
ment experience (GSE). No statistically significant diffcrencs 
were found in the :.acial or sexual composition of IIBWE and CEE 
participants, but IIBWE participants tended to be younger taan CEE 
-participants— not a surprising result beca-se title HB permi-c tne 
enrollment of 14- and 15-year-old youi.h but YETP generally doos 
not. Statistically significant differences in economic sta^.us also 
existed. Those with incomes of 70 percent or less of che Bureau 
c>f Labot Statistics lower living standard income level (LLSIL ) com- 
orised S8 percent in CEE versus 95 percent in IIBWE. (See p. If.J 
This too was not a surprising result since IIB restricts eligibility 
to th'^SG with family incomes of 70 percent or less o^ LLSJL. we 
found few differences between IIBWE and CKE participants in terms 
of months enrolled in the program., months enrolled in other P^^oj 
grams, types cf other programs enrolled in, types of work expedience 
jobo held while in IIBWE or CEE, cr reason for termination. 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCES OF PARTICIPANTS 

Educational experience 
of former participants 

Most IIBWE and CEE respondents were attending some kind of 
school at the time of our survey ♦ The number in IIBWE was sig- 
nificantly more than in CEE: 74 percent in IIBWE compared to 
57 percent in CEE. Of those still in school, significantly more 
were attending high school in IIBWE than in CEE: 52 percent in 
IIBWE and 31 percent in CEE. Although most of the respondents 
who were no longer in school had either graduated from high 
school or obtained a high school equivalency certificate, many 
had dropped out of high school before graduating; 42 percent in 
IIBWE and 38 percent in CEE. This latter difference was not 
statistically significant. 

Eroployment experiences of 
former participants 




About the same proportion of IIBWE and CEE respondents had 
found unsubsidized jobs after leaving the program: 55 percent in 
IIBWE and 63 percent in CEE. However, many who had fdund jobs 
were unemployed at the time of our survey: 41 percent in IIBWE 
and 49 percent in CEE. This difference was not statistically 
significant. 

In both IIBWE and CEE, a higher proportion of respondents no 
longer in school had found unsubsidized jobs: about 74 percent 
in both IIBWE and CEE. But, of those no longer in school who had 
founi jobs, many in both CEE and IIBWE were unemployed at the 
time of our survey: 41 percent in IIBWE and 66 percent in CEE. 
This difference was not statistically significant. 

The predominant types of work done by respondents in their 
first unsubsidized job after termination from the programs were 
in the fields of food service/ restaurant , clerical/secretarial, 
retail trade, and maintenance/ general repair. 

VIEWS OF PARTICIPANTS ON HOW 
THE PROGRANS HELPED THEM 

Of the respondents who had found an unsubsidized job after 
leaving the program, about the same number in IIBWE and CEE said 
the program had provided either knowledge, skills, training, or 
other help that had assisted them in getting their first job: 
52 percent in IIBWE and 54 percent in CEE. Of those who had left 
their first unsubsidized job but were employed in another job at 
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the time of our survey, the number who said the program had in 
some way helped them get their current job was significantly dif- 
ferent: 54 percant in IIBWE and 31 percent in CEE. 

Our questionnaire asked respondents to consider possible types 
of help the program may have provided and to indicate those they 
found most helpful. In both IIBWE and CEE, the types of help found 
to be most helpful related to learning about job preferences, learn- 
ing proper on-the-job behavior, and learning job seeking skills. 
There were no statistically significant differences between IIBWE 
and CEE . 

About one-third or less of the respondents said the program 
had helped them stay in school:, 27 percent in IIBWE and 3 5 percent 
in CEE. Narrowing the analysis to those who had left the program 
because of graduation, we found that significantly more in CEE than 
in IIBWE said the program had helped them to stay in school: 51 
percent in CEE and 24 percent in IIBWE. Also, among those who had 
found an unsubsidized job, significantly more in CEE said the pro- 
gram had helped them stay in school: 38 percent in CEE and 29 per- 
cent in IIBWE. 

Few respondents said the sponsors had helped them find a job 
when the program ended: 8 percent in IIBWE and 6 percent in CEE. 
Among those who had left the program because of graduation, those 
who said the sponsors had helped them find a job constituted 10 
percent in IIBWE and 9 percent in CEE. 

A vast majority of the respondents in IIBWE and CEE said 
that their overall experience in the program was either very good 
or somewhat good: 92 percent in IIBWE and 95 percent in CEE* 

CON'CLUSIONS 

Significantly more prime sponsors served in- school youth 
under YETP than under IIB, but we found few statistically signif- 
icant differences between the programs. In essence, the similari- 
ties between the two programs were far more noticeable than the 
differences • However, there were some basic differences that could 
have implications for future employment and training legislation. 

The Congress established YETP in part to forge a link between 
school systems and employment and training programs ror youth. 
YETP requires prime sponsors (1) to spend at least 22 percent of 
their funds pursuant to written agreements with LEAs and (2) to 
encourage LEAs to award participants academic credit for compe- 
tencies gained from program participation. With respect to these 
two requirements, there were differences between YETP and IIB 
programs • 
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Under YETP, prime sponsors had more LEA agreements and spent 
considerably more dollars pursuant to those agreements than under 
IIB. Similarly^ more prime sponsors had made arrangements with 
LEAs for awarding academic credit under YETP than under IIB. 
While few participants had received academic credit for either 
program# significantly more participants had been awarded credit 
for YETP than for IIB (22 percent compared to 13 percent) . 

Both IIB and YETP provided a variety of activities and serv- 
ices to in- school youth, but YETP permits a greater array of 
services. Even so, there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the programs in terms of activities or services 
sponsors provided to participants under LEA agreements or under 
contracts with non-LEA organizations. 

Regarding participants, we found few differences between YETP 
and IIB. A profile of those who participated in IIB and YETP 
revealed that the participants had similar demographic character- 
istics, such as race and sex, as well as CETA experiences and pub- 
lic assistance status. They differed/ however, in terms of 
economic status and age. 

Given the attention which has been focused on merging IIB and 
YETP, the data presented in this report point out that the differ- 
ences found between the two programs tended to stem from specific 
objectives in the YETP legislation. The differences in formal 
sponsor-LEA linkage and awarding of academic credit suggest that 
continued realization of these objectives may require specific 
attention in future legislation. On the other hand and of no 
less importance is the fact that the data also reveal many simi- 
larities between CETA's two in- school youth programs. 



Labor reviewed a copy of the draft report and expressed 
no disagreements with the information presented* As discussed 
with your office # we are sending copies of this report to the 
Secretary of Labor and other interested parties* Copies will 
also be made available to other parties upon request. 

Sincerely yours. 
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I NSIGH T S INTO CETA' S IN-SCHOOL YOUTH PROGRAMS 
INT RODUCTION 

On September 3, 1981, the Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment 
and Productivity, Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
asked GAO to review in-school youth programs operated under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), as amended. 1/ 
The programs of interest to the Subcommittee were authorized under 
title IVA-3, Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP), and 
under title IIB, Services for the Economically Disadvantaged. 
Specifically, the Subcommittee wanted to know 

— the differences and similarities between programs estab- 
lished under YETP and title IIB, including the nsiture and 
extent of local educational agency (LEA) involvement; 

— the education and employment experiences of youth who had 
left the in-school youth programs; and 

— the views of participants about the programs* helpfulness 
in reaching education and employment goals. 

Although title IIB authorizes service for economically dis- 
advantaged youth (in and out-of-schoo] ) , it has no programs with 
a required level of service for in-school youth. Also, title IIB 
does not require any prime sponsor-LEA linkage for serving in-school 
youth, nor does it specifically require sponsors to encourage LEAs 
to award participants academic credit for CETA experience. 2/ 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
amended CETA and established what is now title IVA, Youth Employ- 
ment Demonstration Programs, to explore locally various methods for 
dealing with youth unemployment problems. As part of title IVA, 
YETP mandates that at least 22 percent of grant allocations be 
spent on in-school youth. The activities and services allowed 
under YETP and IIB are in large part the same, but YETP requires 



1/ In-school youth means a person age 14 to 21 who either (1) is 
enrolled full time in and attending, or is scheduled to attend 
full time during the next regular session, an elementary, 
secondary, trade, technical, or vocational school or junior or 
community college or (2) has not completed high school and is 
attending or is scheduled to attend on a full-time basis a 
program leading to a secondary school diploma or its equivalent. 

2/CETA programs generally are implemented by individual or con- 
sortiums of employment and training agencies of State and local 
governments called prime sponsors. Sponsors obtain grants from 
Labor and in turn implement the programs through a network of 
subgrantees/contractors . 
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prime sponsor-'LEA linkage through written agreements in meeting 
the 22 percent set-aside requirement* Also, under YETP, sponsors 
must encourage LEAs to award academic credit for the competencies 
participants gain from the program* 

OBJECT IVES, SCO PE, AND METHODOLOGY 

Based on the Subcommittee's request, our review objectives 
were to determine 

— the differences and similarities between programs estab- 
lished under YETP and IIB, including the nature and extent 
of LEA involvement; 

— the education and employment experiences of youths who had 
left the in-school youth programs; and 

— the views of participants about the programs' helpfulness 
in -reaching education and employment goals. 

To meet these objectives, we approached our work from two 
perspectives. First, we mailed a standardized survey question- 
naire to former participants in IIB and YETP in-school youth 
programs. Time limitations and resource constraints precluded 
us from selecting a nationwide random sample of former partici- 
pants; therefore, we judgmentally selected eight prime sponsors 
and randomly selected a total of 884 youths who had terminated 
from their in-school youth programs during the first 9 months of 
fiscal year 1981. Because we used judgmental rather than statis- 
tical sampling for the prime sponsors, the information we report 
on participants applies only to the eight prime sponsors. The 
questionnaire focused mainly on participants' post-termination 
education and employment experiences and their views on how the 
program helped them with their education/employment goals. In 
addition, we collected from prime sponsors' case files a standard- 
ized set of data on each randomly selected former participant. 
Data collected included demographic information, such as age, sex, 
race, and economic status; type of last work experience job; and 
academic credit received for CETA participation. 

Of the SSI lormer participants, 708 (80.1 percent) responded 
to the questionnaire. The questionnaire results are protectable 
to former participants in the combined programs of the eight 
sponsors . 

Second, we designed a standardized survey questionnaire to 
obtain data about the struc :ure and operation of prime sponsors ' 
fiscal year 1981 in-school youth programs and sponsors* views on 
potential provisions of future employment and training legislation. 
Our staff collected the data for the eight sponsors. Additionally, 
we randomly selected a nationwide sample of 46 other prime spon- 
sors to whom we mailed the questionnaire and 41 of them responded. 
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To generate results statistically pro jec table nationwide, we com- 
bined, on a weighted basis, the data for the 8 selected prime 
sponsors and the 41 sponsors who responded to our questionnaire. 
Our results are projectable to 418 of 463 CETA prime sponsors. 
(See app. Ill for a more detailed description of our methodology 
and scope. ) 

Our review was performed in accordance with GAG' s current 
"Standards for Audit of Governmental Organizations, Programs, 
Activities, and Functions*" 

Statistical significance of 
differences in response results 

The reader will note that, in comparing various questionnaire 
response results, we state whether differences between programs 
were significant in a statistical sense. At times our conclusions 
may seem conflicting because occasionally relatively small differ- 
ences in response results are described as statistically signifi- 
cant, while at other times relatively large differences are de- 
scribed as not statistically significant. The explanation of this 
seeming conflict is that the results of statistical sampling are 
subject to uncertainty, or sampling error, because only a portion 
of the universe is selected for analysis. 

In designing a sampling plan, an evaluator can select a sample 
size expected to yield a sampling error of a given magnitude. 
However, for any particular question, the actual sampling error 
magnitude depends on the percentage of respondents who answered 
the question, the percentage of times it was appropriate to re- 
spond to the question, and the distribution of responses. If the 
combined variations in these factors are greater or smaller than 
expected, then the sampling error may be larger or smaller than 
expected . 

Thus, for example, one might find that 25 percent of the re- 
spondents in hypothetical program 1 answer "yes" to a particular 
question and 50 percent in program 2 say "yes*" On the surface, 
this appears to be a significant difference. However, if the 
sampling errors for these response rates were 20 percent, then 
the true values could fall anywhere from 20 percent below the 
response rate to 20 percent above the response rate* Therefore, 
the true value for program 1 could range from 5 to 45 percent and 
for program 2, from 30 to 70 percent. As a result, the ranges 
within which the true values could reside overlap by 15 percentage 
points, thus removing any significance from the difference in the 
response rates on the basis of the sampling plans. 

On the other hand, if the response results had been much 
closer, say 25 percent for program 1 and 32 percent for program 2 
and the sampling errors were only 2 percent, the true value for pro- 
gram 1 could range anywhere from 23 to 27 percent and for program 2, 
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from 30 to 34 percent. In this case, the ranges have no overlap, 
and a test of statistical significance (t-test) would likely re- 
veal a statistically significant difference. 

COMPARISON OF STRUCTURE OF 
IN-SCHQOL YOUTH PROGRAi^iS 

The data collected allowed several points of comparison: 
(1) types of programs, (2) extent of sponsor-LEA linkage, (3) per- 
cent of funds spent under LEA agreements, (4) arrangements for pro- 
vision of activities and services, and (5) arrangements for award 
of academic credit. We also obtained sponsors' views on how YETP 
had affected sponsor-LEA relationships. 

Types of programs offered 

YETP was not intended to replace IIB youth programs. CETA 
reflected that intent by requiring that services to youth under 
IIB not be reduced. 1./ Under IIB, sponsors may provide youth 
with three categories of employment and training activities: 
classroom training, on-the-job training (OJT), and work experience. 
Sponsors also may provide school-to-work, transition-type services. 

Classroom training normally is conducted in an institutional 
setting and should provide the technical skills and information 
needed to do a specific job or group of jobs. It also may include 
other training, such as remedial education, to enhance employability 
by upgrading basic skills. Participants are paid an allowance for 
time spent in the classroom. 

OJT is a program for j-rarticipants who have been hired by a 
public or private sector employer. OJT should provide the knowl- 
edge or skills needed to do a job fully and adequately. CETA 
reimburses the employer for up to 50 percent of OJT participants* 
wages . 

Work experience is a short-term or part-time work assignment 
with a public or private nonprofit employer. It is designed to 
develop good work habits and basic work skills in persons who 
either have never worked or have not worked in a long time. CETA 
pays the participants* wages. 

Sponsors may also provide in-school youth with services that 
facilitate the transition from school to work. The services 
should jnaximize employment opportunities or facilitate participa- 
tion in other CETA activities leading to unsubsidized employment. 
Transition-type services, which sponsors may provide directly 

1/This maintenance of effort provision was deleted for fiscal 
year 1982 by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 
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or through referral, fall into several categories: employment and 
training, supportive, and post-termination services. Examples are 
shown belov;. 

E xamples of Services Authorized Under Title IIB 

(1) (2) (3) 

Employment and Supportive Post-termination 

training services services services 



-Orientation to 

work world 
-Counseling 
-Employ ability 

assessment 
-Job development 
-Job search 

assistance 
-Job referral and 

placement 
-Vocational 

exploration 



--Health 
care 

—Child 
care 

— Transpor- 
tation 

— Family 
planning 

— Legal 
services 



Services in 
columns 1 
and 2 may be 
given for up 
to 90 days 
to partici- 
pants who 
enter unsub- 
sidized em- 
ployment. 



YETP in-school programs must provide school -to-work transition 
services or career employment experience (GEE), or both. Transition 
services include those available under IIB, plus additional ones 
listed in CETA regulations, such as literacy training, attainment 
of high school equivalency certificate, and overcoming sex stereo- 
typing. GEE is a combination of work experience or OJT, and certain 
transition services. The minimum transition services that CEE par- 
ticipants must receive are career information, counseling, occupa- 
tional information, and placement. 

We found that all of the sponsors had YETP in-school youth pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1981, but significantly fewer — 66.5 percent — 
had IIB in-school youth programs. For YETP, 97.6 percent of the 
sponsors had offered GEE work experience programs. About 24 per- 
cent of the sponsors had offered OJT, and about 20 percent had 
offered classroom skill training. About 25 percent of the sponsors 
had established separate transition-services-only programs under 
YETP. A significant portion — about 70 percent — of the sponsors 
strongly favored maintaining a separately funded youth program in 
future employment and training legislation, and about 90 percent 
said they favored preserving service to in-school youth. 

For IIB, of those sponsors that had in-school youth programs 
in fiscal year 1981, 92.8 percent had offered work experience pro- 
grams. However, in comparison to YETP, significantly fewer of the 
sponsors offered OJT and classroom skill training under IIB. About 
11 percent had offered OJT and 8 percent, classroom skill training. 
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Also, significantly fewer of them had established separate tran- 
sition service programs under IIB — about 4 percent compared to 
25 percent under YETP. 

Extent, to which sponsors entered 

LEA ag reements for in-school programs 

Title IIB does not require prime sponsors to devote a specific 
level of effort for in-school youth, but YETP requires sponsors 
to spend at least 22 percent of their YETP allocations on in-school 
youth. In meeting this requirement, sponsors must spend the funds 
pursuant to written agreements with LEAs responsible for public 
elementary or secondary schools. The agreements must describe ac- 
tivities and services to be provided and must detail each party's 
responsiWlity for providing services and activities. 

We found that significantly more sponsors had written LEA 
agreements for YETP than for IIB: 99.8 percent (all sponsors 
but one) for YETP versus 36.8 percent for IIB. But it must be 
remembered that only 66.5 percent of the sponsors had IIB in-school 
youth programs, and of these sponsors, 55.4 percent had written 
LEA agreements. 

The one sponsor that had not entered an LEA agreement for YETP 
had failed to do so because of LEA reluctance to administer the 
program, but the sponsor had contracted with non-LEA organizations 
to operate the program in cooperation with the LEA. This sponsor 
was successful in consummating an LEA agreement for its fiscal 
year 1982 YETP program. 

Although virtually all sponsors had entered LEA agreements 
for YETP, about 37 percent also had contracted with non-LEA 
organizations to operate part of the program. Another 17 per- 
cent of the sponsors also had administered some activities or 
services, providing them either directly or through referrals. 

As mentioned earlier, of the sponsors that had IIB in-school 
programs, 55.4 percent had written LEA agreements. Similar to 
YETP, about 38 percent also had contracted with non-LEA organiza- 
tions to operate IIB programs. Those who also had administered 
some activities or services, either directly or through referral, 
comprised 48 percent— significantly more than for YETP. 

Of all the LEA relationships that existed for YETP in fiscal 
year 1981, about 44 percent of the sponsors had joint programs 
with the LEAs even before YETP was enacted. Although about 
33 percent of the pre-YETP relationships were not formalized m 
written agreements, the sponsors characterized about 76 percent 
of the relationships as either very good or somewhat good. Of 
the pre-YETP written agreements, 72 percent were nonf inancial, 
that is, no funds were actually transferred to LEAs. Of the 

17 
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agreements that existed in fiscal year 1981/ about 53 percent 
were nonf inancial, but this difference was not statistically 
significant. 

In general/ the sponsors indicated positive attitudes toward 
LEAs and said in only 10 percent of the cases they would have 
used non-LEA contractors to a greater extent if the YETP set-aside 
requirement had not existed, AlsO/ the sponsors reported that 
68 percent of their LEA relationships had either improved greatly 
or improved somewhat since the enactment of YETP. However/ about 
70 percent of the sponsors expressed a basically unfavorable 
attitude toward mandating LEA set asides in future employment and 
training legislation. 

Level of expenditures 
under LEA agreements 

For YETP/ prime sponsors must spend at least 22 percent of 
their fiscal year allocation on in-school youth pursuant to 
written LEA agreements. In order to carry out the purposes of an 
LEA agreement/ the LEA or sponsor may enter subagreementS/ grants, 
or contracts with postsecondary schools/ State accredited profit 
and nonprofit educational institutions, public employment service 
agencies/ and community-based organizations. 

Agreements with LEAs may be financial or nonf inancial / which- 
ever is deemed most appropriate by sponsors and LEAs, Analysis of 
the extent to which sponsors entered financial agreements revealed 
that many more did so under YETP than IIB, a not surprising result 
considering the legislative mandate. 

On an individual basis / we estimate that 97.4 percent of the 
sponsors had wspent at least 22 percent of their fiscal year 1981 
YETP allocations pursuant to LEA agreements. One judgmental ly se- 
lected sponsor/ representing 0.2 percent of the projected 418 spon- 
sors/ had made plans to spend 22 percent/ but a third-quarter 
rescission of YETP allocations affected the planned activities and 
the sponsor spent 21 percent. One randomly selected sponsor/ rep- 
resenting 2.4 percent of the projected 418 sponsors/ had spent only 
about 11 percent. The sponsor said that the LEAs had been unable 
to fully spend their allocations because fiscal year 1981 YETP 
allocations were not available until December 1980/ 4 months after 
the school year began. 

The most spent by a single sponsor was about 85 percent/ but 
as a group/ the sponsors had spent about 36 percent pursuant to 
LEA agreements. This included amounts spent under contracts with 
non-LEA organizations in order to carry out the purposes of the 
LEA agreements. 
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Looking at sponsors with IIB in-school programs, we found 
that as a group they spent 2*6 percent of their total final IIB 
grants on in-school youth under written LEA agreements* For 
these sponsors, as a proportion of all IIB participants, in-school 
youth comprised from 2 to 56 percent. 

Activities and services 
provided to in-school youth 

With respect to types of activities and services provided 
and who provided the predominant activity — work experience — the 
YETP and IIB programs were very similar. We found no statisti- 
cally significant differences, as evidenced in tha tables on 
pages 9, 37, and 38. 

In both YETP and IIB, work experience was the predominant 
activity provided for in LEA agreements and in non-LEA contracts • 
About 96 percent of both YETP and IIB LEA agreements provided for 
work experience, and the LEA was the sole provider in 36 percent 
of the YETP agreements and 53 percent of the IIB agreements. In 
the case of non-LEA contracts, about 65 percent of YETP contracts 
and 83 percent of IIB contracts provided for work experience* 
Contractors were the sole provider in 56 percent of the YETP con- 
tracts and 72 percent of the IIB contracts. 

Only about 11 percent of the YETP and 4 percent of IIB LEA 
agreements provided for classroom skills training. In the case 
of non-LEA contracts, about 15 percent of YETP and 4 percent of 
IIB contracts provided for skills training. However, about 
81 percent of the sponsors favored, to at least a moderate extent, 
emphasizing skills training in future employment and training 
legislation. 
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Comparison of Types 


of Activities 


and 


Selected 




Services Provided Under 


YETP 


and 


IIB 






Percent of 




Percent 


of 




LEA agreements 


non-LEA contract! 


Activities provided 


YETP 


IIB 


YETP 


IIB 


Work experience 


95.6 


96 


.4 


65.1 


82.8 


Classroom skills training 


11.2 


3 


.7 


14.9 


3.8 


Other classroom training 












(e*g. , remedial education) 


33.3 


10 


.9 


40.7 


26.3 


On-the-job training 


18.2 


6 


.0 


14.0 


- 


Services provided 












Orientation to work world 


1 nn n 
X uu . u 


98 


.7 


oo . u 




Counseling or testing 


100.0 


100 


.0 


90.8 


89.2 


Employability assessment 












(other than at intake) 


93 .8 


99 


.9 


78.9 


72.0 


Job development 


96.0 


95 


.1 


81 .4 


83.3 


Job search assistance 


95.5 


83 


.3 


69.7 


78.0 


Job referral /placement 


96.1 


84 


.4 


83 .9 


89.2 


Vocational exploration 


27.6 


16 


.6 


21.1 


12.4 


Education-to-work 












transition activities 


74.5 


57 


.0 


76.1 


48.4 


Labor market information 


95.6 


97 


.4 


87 .4 


84.9 


Job sampling 


32.2 


16 


.8 


37.9 


24.7 


Arrangements for academic credit 











For YETP, sponsors must encourage LEAs to award academic 
credit for competencies participants gain from the program. In 
YETP about 87 percent of the sponsors with LEA agreements said 
they had made arrangements for the award of academic credit in 
at least one LEA agreement. In IIB, about 54 percent of the 
sponsors with LEA agreements said they had made arrangements for 
award of academic credit in at least one LEA agreement. The 
percentage difference between the two was fairly large, but con- 
sidering the YETP legislative mandate, was not surprising. 

Only 27.3 percent of the sponsors strongly favored placing 
an academic credit requirement in future employment and training 
legislation. As pointed out later, relatively few YETP or IIB 
former participants whom we surveyed had received academic 
credit for their participation in the programs. (See p. 15.) 

CHARACTERISTICS AND PROGRAM 
EXP ERIENCES OF PARTICIPANTS 

Our work at the eight prime sponsors we visited gave us the 
chance to learn about the participants* education, training, and 
employment experiences while in CETA. 
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Because the post-program education and employment experiences 
of former participants should be considered in light of their demo- 
graphic characteristics and their experiences while in the program, 
we are presenting data on characteristics and experiences at this 
point. The former participants whom we surveyed had been enrolled 
in and had terminated from either IIB work experience (IIBWE) pro- 
grams, CEE programs, or YETP transition-services-only (TSO) pro- 
grams. Because TSO is so different from IIBWE and CEE and conse- 
quently lacks comparability, we do not narratively describe TSO 
data but include selected TSO data in tabular presentations. 

Participant characteristics 

The sex of former participants in both CEE and IIBWE basically 
was evenly divided between male and female. 

Sex of Respondents 





Percent 


of respondents 


Sex 


IIBWE 


CEE 


TSO 


Male 


45.7 


50.1 


39.0 


Female 


54.3 


49.9 


61.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Differences in the racial makeup of IIBWE and CEE participants 
were not significant. Most were black, followed by white and 
Hispanic. Few or none were American Indian, Alaskan native, Asian, 
or Pacific Islander. 

Race of Respondents 



Race 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian or 

Alaskan native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 



Percent 


of respondents 


IIBWE 


CEE 


TSO 


21.1 


26.9 


7.1 


61.6 


56.2 


87.8 


16.5 


14.1 


5.1 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.8 


2.3 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



In terms of age , youth 14 to 21 years old are eligible for all 
IIB in-school programs. On the other hand, youth age 14 and 15 
may participate in YETP only if the program is designed to provide 
broad career exposure. Thus, CEE is reserved basically for youth 
age 16 to 21. Consequently, one might expect to see age differ- 
ences between the programs. 
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Age differences of former participants at the time of enroll- 
me*:t were significant in the age 14 and 15 categories where they 
comprised 31.1 percent in IIBWE and only 4.7 percent in CEE. Also, 
in the age 17 category, the difference was significant: 27.8 per- 
cent in IIBWE and 44.1 percent in CEE. 

Age of Respondents at Time of Enrollment 

Percent of respondents 



Age 


IIBWE 


CEE 


TSO 


14 


11.3 


1.1 


37.4 


15 


19.8 


3.6 


15.3 


16 


28.4 


31.5 


21.6 


17 


27.8 


44.1 


16.4 


18 


10.1 


14.0 


5.3 


19 


1.9 


3.8 


3.4 


20 


0.3 


1.2 


0.7 


21 


0.3 


0.7 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Mean age 


16.1 


16.9 


15.5 



In terms of economic status , in-school youth are eligible 
for lie programs if they are economically disadvantaged. An 
economically disadvantaged person is one who is either 

— a member of a family receiving public assistance; 

— a member of a family whose annualized income during the 
previous 6 months did not exceed 70 percent of the lower 
living standard income level (LLSIL) 1^/ or would have 
qualified the family for public assistance if it had 
applied for such assistance; 

— a person subject to significant employment barriers, such 
as a handicap or imprisonment; or 

— a person who is a regular mental outpatient. 

The YETP program has one basic difference in economic status 
eligibility requirements. A youth is eligible if his or her 
family's annualized income for the previous 6 months does not 



1/The LLSIL is an income level (adjusted for selected Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas and regional metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan differences and family size) determined 
annually by the Secretary of Labor based upon the most recent 
lower living standard budget level issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
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exceed 85 percent of LLSIL, Flowever, sponsors are encouraged to 
give preference to economically disadvantaged youth. In addition, 
sponsors may design a special component using up to 10 percent of 
Lheii. YETP funds for programs to serve a mixture of youth from 
families with incomes above and below 85 percent of LLSIL and who 
are and are not economically disadvantaged. 

Differences in economic status were statistically signifi- 
cant. Those with incomes of 70 percent or less of LLSIL comprised 
87.9 percent in CEE versus 94.8 in IIBWE. 

Economic Status at Time of Enrollment 

SiX"-month annualized income Percent of respondents 

as a percent of LLSIL IIBWE CEE TSO 



70 or less 


a/94.8 


87.9 


97.1 


71 to 85 


2.5 


9.4 


0.4 


36 to 100 


0.3 




0.4 


More than 100 


2.3 


2.6 


2.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a/We did not attempt to determine why all IIBWE respondents were 
not from families with income of 70 percent or less of LLSIL as 
required for program eligibility. 

We found no statistically significant differences in the 
public assistance status of persons in CEE and IIB, Those re- 
ceiving no public assistance comprised 65.6 percent in CEE versus 

59.8 percent in IIBWE. Likewise, for those who received public 
assistance, primarily Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
Supplemental Security Income, no significant differences existed.. 

Part icipant experiences in CETA 

Our comparison of participants' length of enrollment in CEE 
and IIBWE during the sample period revealed some statistically 
significant differences. The number enrolled 2 to 3 months was 
significantly different: 29.4 percent in CEE versus 15.9 percent 
in IIBWE. Other significant differences were indicated for those 
enrolled for 8 to 9 months — 16.2 percent in CEE compared to 

32.9 percent in IIBWE — and for 10 to 18 months — 11.1 percent in 
CEE compared to 5.5 percent in IIBWE. The vast majority of re-- 
spondents in both programs were enrolled no more than 9 months, 
in Heating that programs may have been designed around the school 
year . 
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Months Enrolled in Program 

Percent of respondents 



Months 


IIBWE 


GEE 


TSO 


1 or less 


7.3 


10.3 


38.2 


2 to 3 


15.9 


29.4 


47.4 


4 to 5 


20.4 


17.6 


6.4 


6 to 7 


15.1 


13 .3 


2.8 


8 to 9 


32.9 


16.2 


2.8 


10 to IS- 


5.5 


11.1 


2.4 


IS or more • 


2.9 


2.1 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Many respondents had CETA enrollment at other times than the 
period that resulted in their inclusion in our sample. In compar- 
ing the number of other enrollments for CEE and IIBWE participants, 
we found no statistically significant differences. About 56 per- 
cent of those in IIBWE and 54 percent of those in CEE had been en- 
rolled in CETA at least one other time. Also, IIBWE accounted for 
23 percent of those who had been enrolled more than one other timo 
and CEE accounted for 22 percent. 

Another point of comparison was the number of other times 
enrolled in CETA when enrollments in the Summer Youth Employment 
program (SYEP) 1/ were excluded. Again, we found no statistically 
significant differences between the two programs. About 26 per- 
cent of those in IIBWE had been enrolled in CETA at least one 
other time? about 29 percent of those in CEE had been enrolled 
at least one other time. As for enrollments more than one other 
time, IIBWE accounted for about 9 percent and CEE accounted for 
about 11 percent. 

A fourth comparison was the number of months that CEE and 
IIBWE participants were enrolled in CETA at other times. The 
majority were enrolled 9 months or less and except for one length 
of enrollment category, there were no statistically significant 
differences between the two programs. The one significant differ- 
ence occurred in the 7- to 9-month category (including SYEP 
enrollments). About 18 percent of IIBWE participants were en- 
rolled 7 to 9 months compared to about 10 percent for CEE. 



1/SYEP, authorized by title IVC of CETA, is designed to provide 
during the summer months useful work, basic education, and in- 
stitutional or on-the-job training to assist youth to develop 
maximum occupational potential and to obtain unsubsidized 
employment. 
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The program in which IIBWE and CF;E respondents most frequently 
had been enrolled in at other times was SYEP: 47.2 percent in 
IIBWE and 41.4 percent in CEE. Some respondents had been enrolled 
m the same program at least twice. For example, 20.8 percent of 
the IIBWE respondents had been enrolled in IIBWE at some other 
time, and 22.4 percent of the CEE respondents had been enrolled in 
CEE at another time. 

T>^e types of work experience jobs held by IIBWE and CEE re- 
spondents were similar. The jobs most frequently held by both 
IIBWE and CEE respondents were clerical and custodial in nature. 
Only in the health/medical service category was there a statisti- 
cally significant difference in the number of respondents who held 
that type of job: 4.8 percent in IIBWE and 14.3 percent in CEE. 

Type of Work Done in Last Work 
Experience Job Before Termination 



Type work 

Child care/elderly care 
Clerical/secretarial 
Conununity/social services 
Conservation/landscaping 
Education 

Food service/restaurant 
Health/medical service 
Library work 

Maintenance/general repair 

Recreation 

Other (note a) 



Percent of respondents 
I IBWE CEE 



3.2 
31.6 
1.8 
6.7 



5 
3 
4 
1 
30 
8 
2 



.7 
.7 

.8 
.0 

.4 
,3 
8 



5.2 
27.2 
2.9 
5.7 
8.8 
2.2 
14.3 
4.8 
21.6 
2.2 
5.1 



100. 0 100.0 



a/Includes such types of work as agricultural, auto repair, 
printing/graphics, and manufacturing. 

Respondents generally gave similar reasons for leaving IIBWE 
and CEE programs . According to the reasons given by the former 
participants, a majority of them terminated for positive reasons: 
71.2 percent in IIBWE and 70.6 percent in CEE. Over one-half of 
the positive reasons simply were that the program ended or that 
the school year ended: 65.7 percent in IIBWE and 54.1 in CEE. 
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Reasons Given by Participants for Leaving Program 



Percent of respondents 



Positive terminationp 


IIBWE 


CEE 


TSO 


Graduated from school 


13 .4 


24 . 5 


"7 C 


I completed the program 








before graduation 


3.6 


3.3 


4.9 


Program ended 


37.6 


33.9 


44.1 


School ended 


9.2 


4.3 


7.9 


Went to work 


7.4 


4.6 


7.5 


Subtotal 


71.2 


70.6 


71.9 


Other terminations 








Moved away from area 


2.8 


4.1 


0.8 


Had to take care of a 








family i?.ember 


— 


1.2 


0.7 


Quit school 


3.3 


4.2 


0.4 


Got sick or pregnant 


2.3 


4.6 


4.2 


Pound out I was not 








eligible 


1.4 


1.3 


- 


Did not get any training 








in a skill 


2.3 


1.1 


2.2 


Did not like the job I 








was doing 


2.6 


2.3 


3.9 


Did not like my supervisor 


2.3 


1.1 




Did not like where my job was 


1.2 


0.2 




Transportation problems 


2.7 


2.4 


5.3 


Other 


7.9 


6.9 


10.6 


Subtotal 


28.8 


29.4 


28.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Academic credit awarded to participants 

As previously discussed, YETP requires prime sponsors to en- 
courage LEAs to award academic credit for participants' experience 
in YETP. For YETP, about 87 percent of the sponsors with LEA 
agreements said they had made academic credit arrangements in at 
least one LEA agreement and for I IB, 54 percent of those with LEA 
agreements had made academic credit arrangements in at least one 
LEA agreement. Yet, for IIBWE and CEE, we were able to identify 
relatively few former participants who had received academic credit 
for their involvement in the programs. However, significantly more 
had received academic credit in CEE than in IIBWE: 21.6 percent 
in CEE versus 13.2 percent in IIBWE. 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCES OF PARTICIPANTS 

Educational experience 
of former participants 

Most IIBWE and CEE respondents were attending some kind of 
school at the time of our survey. The number in IIBVJE was signifi- 
cantly more than in CEE: 74 percent in IIBWE compared to 56.5 per- 
cent in CEE. Of those still in school, most were attending high 
school, and significantly more respondents were attending high 
school in IIBWE than in CEE: 52.2 percent in IIBWE and 31.3 per- 
cent in CEE, The next most prevalent type was college or univer- 
sity, but the difference between IIBWE and CEE was not significant, 

Type School Attended by Respondents at Time of Survey 



Type school 

Not attending any kind of school 

High school 

Alternative school 

Trade, technical, or vocational 

Junior or community college (2 years) 

College or university 

Other 

Total 



Percent 


of respondents 


IIBWE 


CEE 


TSO 


26.0 


43.5 


21.8 


52.2 


31.3 


67.4 


0.7 


0 .7 




5.5 


5.7 


3.4 


3.6 


6.2 


5.1 


6.4 


10.4 


1.7 


5.7 


2.2 


0.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Although most of the respondents who were no longer in school 
had either graduated from high school or obtained a high school 
equivalency certificate, many had dropped out of high school before 
graduating: 41.6 percent in IIBWE and 37.7 percent in CEE. This 
difference was not statistically significant. 

Employment experiences of 
fo rmer participants 

About the same proportion of IIBWE and CEE respondents had 
found unsubsidized jobs after leaving the program: 54.6 percent 
in IIBWE and 62.8 percent in CEE. However, many who had found jobs 
were unemployed at the time of our survey: 41.3 percent in IIBWE 
and 49.3 percent in CEE. This difference was not statistically 
significant. 

In both IIBWE and CEE, a higher proportion of respondents no 
longer in school had found unsubsidized jobs: 73.9 percent in IIBWE 
and 74.3 percent in CEE. But, of those no longer in school who 
had found jobs, many in both CEE and IIBWE were unemployed at the 
time of our survey: 40.6 percent in IIBWE and 65.7 percent in CEE. 
This difference was not statistically significant. 
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As can be seen m the following table, the predominant types 
of work done by respondents in their first unsubsidized job after 
termmatxon were in the fields of food service/restaurant, clerical/ 
secretarial, retail trade, and maintenance/general repair. Only in 

^i^^^ category was there a significant difference between 
IIBWL and CEE with respect to the type of first unsubsidized jobs 
held by former participants: 9.8 percent in IIBWE versus 15.8 per- 



Type of Work Done in First Unsubsidized 
Job After Termination 



Percent of respondents 



Type work 

Agriculture 
Auto repair 

Child care/elderly care 
Clerical/secretarial 
Conununity /social services 
Conservation/landscaping 
Education 

Food service/restaurant 
Health/medical service 
Library work 

Maintenance/general repair 

Manufacturing/factory work 

Media/communication 

Printing/graphics 

Recreation 

Retail trade (sales) 

Skilled building trade 

Transportation 

Warehousing 

Armed Forces 

Other 



who found 


jobs 




CEE 


o . 1 


6.8 


2.2 


0.6 


4.5 


2.2 


14.4 


13.0 


1.4 




2.6 


3.1 


0.7 




22.6 


20.3 


3.3 


1.9 




0 .8 


7.0 


10.3 


6.1 


8.4 


0.6 




0.8 


0.3 


1.9 


0.7 


9.8 


15 .8 


6.8 


3.0 


1.0 




2.4 


4.9 


2.0 


1.7 


6.8 


6.2 


100.0 


100.0 



VIEWS O F PARTICIPANTS ON HOW 
THE P ROGRAMS HELPED THEM 

Participants' views on how programs have helped them may be 
affected by their expectations at the time they entered the pro- 
gram. In IIBWE and CEE, similar proportions of respondents said 
work experience was their primary reason for enrolling: 42.5 per- 
cent in IIBWE and 47.8 percent in CEE. In IIBWE and CEE, about 
one-third said money was their primary reason for enrolling, and 
m both programs, almost one-fifth said training was their primary 
reason. 
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Of the respondents who had found an unsubsidized job, about 
the same number in IIBWE and CEE said the program had provided 
either knowledge, skills, training, or other help that had 
assisted them in getting their first job: 52.2 percent in IIBWE 
and 54.2 percent in CEE. Of those who had left their first un- 
subsidized job but were employed in another job at the time of 
our survey, the number who said the program had in some way helped 
them get their current job was significantly different: 53.9 per- 
cent in IIBWE and 30.6 percent in CEE. 

Our questionnaire asked respondents to consider possible types 
of help the program may have provided and to indicate those they 
found most helpful. In both IIBWE and CEE, the types of help found 
to be most helpful related to learning about job preferences, learn- 
ing proper on-the-job behavior, and learning job seeking skills. 
As shown in the table that follows, the respondents' views were 
quite similar on the helpfulness of the programs in assisting them 
toward their education and employment goals. In fact, there were 
no statistically significant differences between the views of IIBWE 
and CEE respondents. 

About one-third or less of all respondents said the program 
had helped them stay in school: 27.2 percent in IIBWE and 34.9 per- 
cent in CEE. Narrowing the analysis to those who had left the pro- 
gram because of graduation, we found that significantly more in CEE 
than in IIBWE said the program had helped them to stay in school: 
51.0 percent in CEE and 23.6 percent in IIBWE, Also, among those 
who had found an unsubsidized job, significantly more in CEE said 
the program had helped them stay in school: 38.4 percent in CEE 
and 28.8 percent in IIBWE. 

Both IIBWE and CEE are designed to provide training and a 
variety of services — one of which is placement assistance. Few 
respondents said the sponsors had helped find them a job when the 
program ended: 8.4 percent in IIBWE and 6.4 percent in CEE. Among 
those who had left the program because of graduation, those who 
said the program had helped find them a job constituted 9.6 per- 
cent in IIBWE and 9.0 percent in CEE. 
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Kinds of Help Participants Found 
To Be of Great Benefit (note a) 



Type of help 



Percent of respondents 
IIBWE CEE TSO 



Helped me decide what 



kind of jobs 1 like 


48.3 


49 


.8 


68.6 


Taught me how to act 










at work 


51.7 


51 


.6 


58.2 


Taught me how to get along 










with other workers 


66.2 


65 


.5 


55.0 


Taught me how to get 










along with my boss 


52.2 


51 


.6 


49.6 


Taught me how to dress 










at work 


32.1 


31 


.9 


51.6 


Taught me to be at work 










on time 


55.1 


55 


.5 


56.8 


Showed me how to look 










for a job 


39.7 


39 


.2 


62.5 


Showed me how to fill 










out an application 


40.7 


43 


.3 


60.5 


Showed me how to have 










a job interview 


45.0 


46 


.9 


71.4 


Taught me how to do a speci- 










fic job like welding, 










secretarial, or other 


30.6 


35 


.0 


26.9 


Helped me stay in school 


-27.2 


34 


.9 


25.1 


Helped arrange for transpor- 










tation to my job 


9.4 


12 


.7 


15.6 


Found a job for me when 










the program ended 


8.4 


6 


.4 


10.4 


Child care for my child 


3.6 


4 


.5 


3.8 


Health care for me 


6.0 


8 


.1 


13.8 


Gave me extra help with 










my school work 


12.5 


12 


.2 


15.6 


Other 


9.7 


7 


.3 


13 .8 



a/We askPd the respondents to check all kinds of help that applied. 

A vast majority of the respondents in IIBWE and CEE said that 
their overall experience in the program was either very good or 
somewhat good: 91.7 percent in IIBWE and 95 percent in CEE. 
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Participants' Overall Rating of 
Program Experiences 

Percent of respondents 
Rating IIBWE CEE TSO 

1. Very good 

2. Somewhat good 

3. Not good - not poor 

4. Somewhat poor 

5. Very poor 

100.0 100.0 100.0 



CONCLUSIONS 

Significantly more prime sponsors served in-school youth under 
YETP than under IIB. In comparing YET? and IIB in-school youth 
programs, we found few statistically significant differences. In 
essence, the similarities between the two programs were far more 
noticeable than the differences. However, there were some basic 
differences that could have implications for future employment and 
training legislation. 

The Congress established YETP in part to forge a link between 
school systems and employment and training programs for youth. 
This linkage was to be accomplished by requiring prime sponsors 
(1) to spend at least 22 percent of their funds pursuant to written 
agreements with LEAs and (2) to encourage LEAs to award partici- 
pants academic credit for program participation. The results of 
our work indicated that, with respect to these two requirements, 
there were differences between the YETP and IIB programs. Under 
YETP, prime sponsors had more LEA agreements and spent considerably 
more dollars pursuant to those agreements than under IIB. 

Similarly, prime sponsors and LEAs had made more arrangements 
for awarding academic credit under YETP than under IIB. Although 
few participants had received academic credit for either program, 
significantly more YETP participants than IIB participants were 
awarded credit (22 percent compared to 13 percent). However, one 
might expect that a higher proportion of YETP participants would 
have received credit because IIB does not require sponsors to en- 
courage award of academic credit. 

Both IIB and YETP provided a variety of activities and serv- 
ices to in-school youth. The two programs offer the same kinds 
of activities but YETP permits a greater array of services. Even 
so, a look at the additional services permitted under YETP, plus 
those that are the same for both programs (including activities), 
indicated no statistically significant differences exist between 
what youth were provided under YETP and IIB. 

n 20 



67.4 


69.1 


n .A 


24.3 


25.9 


19.4 


6.5 


2.3 


2.8 


0.7 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


1.7 
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Regarding participants, we found few differences between YETP 
and IIB* A profile of those who participated in IIB and YETP 
revealed that the participants had similar demographic characteris- 
tics, such as race and sex, as well as CETA experiences and public 
assistance status. They differed, however, in terms of economic 
status and age# 

Given the attention which has been focused on merging IIB and 
YETP, the data presented in this report point out that the differ- 
ences found between the two programs tended to stem from specific 
objectives in the YETP legislation* The differences in formal 
sponsor-LEA linkage and awarding academic credit suggest that con- 
tinued realization of these objectives may require specific atten- 
tion in future legislation. On the other hand and of no less 
importance is the fact that the data also reveal many similarities 
between CETA's two in-school youth programs. 
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SPONSOR VIEWS ON FUTURE 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In the survey questionnaire for prime sponsors, we asked them 
to indicate the extent to which they favored potential provisions 
of future employment and training legislation as it would affect 
youth programs. A majority of the sponsors were strongly in favor 
of 

— a separately funded youth program in addition to SYEP and 
Job Corps, 

— enphasis on employability development and world-of-work 
orientation/ and 

— a required link to the private sector with respect to job 
placement* (See pp» 23 and 41.) 

To a lesser but still significant extent, sponsors favored an 
emphasis on skills training in future youth programs, but they were 
divided on the extent of emphasis that should be given to remedial 
training* 

The provision that the sponsors indicated they least favored 
was limiting eligibility to out-of -school youth, but they were 
divided on the question of whether eligibility should be limited 
to youth with incomes of no more than 70 percent of LLSIL, 

A significant majority of the sponsors were not in favor of 
requiring a link to the private sector with respect to financial 
incentives, but their views were divided on the question of re- 
quiring a link to the private sector for advice. The sponsors 
also were divided with regard to an academic credit requirement. 
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Potential Provisiona of Future Youth 
Employment and Training Programs 



Potential provisions 

Separately funded youth program in 

addition to SYEP and Job Corps 
Academic credit requirement 
Eligibility limited to youth with 
incomes at or below 70 percent 
of LLSIL 
Eligibility limited to out-of- 

school youth only 
Emphasis on skills training 
Emphasis on employability develop- 
ment and world-of-work orienta- 
tion 

Emphasis on remedial training 
Required link to private sector 

with respect to job placements 
Required link to private sector 
with respect to financial incen- 
tives 

Required link to private sector for 

advice 
Set aside for LEAs 



Favor to 

very 
great or 

great 
extent 



70.5 
27.3 



Percent of sponsors 



42.1 

4.8 
47.1 



78.5 
39.5 

51.2 



19.7 

44.3 
17.0 



Favor to 
moderate 
extent 



4.8 
24.2 



26.6 

5.0 
33.5 



14.3 
33.9 

26.3 



26.8 

22.2 
12.7 



Favor to 
some or 
little or 
no extent 



24.7 
48.5 



31.4 

90.2 
19.4 



7.2 
27.6 

22.5 



53.5 

33.5 
70.3 



34 

23 
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REVIEW METHODOLOGY 

We approached our work from two perspectives. First, we de- 
signed a standardized survey questionnaire to mail to persons who 
had participated in YETP and IIB programs for in-school youth. 
Time limitations and resource constraints did not allow us to 
randomly select a nationwide sanqple of former participants; there- 
fore, we judgmentally selected eight prime sponsors and randomly 
selected a total of 884 youths who had terminated from the spon- 
sors' programs during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1981. The 
questionnaire focused mainly on their post-termination education 
and employment experiences and on their views on how the programs 
helped them with their education/employment goals. In addition, 
our staff visited the eight prime sponsors and collected from 
sponsor case files a standardized set of data on each randomly 
selected former participant. 

Second, we designed a standardized survey questionnaire to 
obtain data about the differences and similarities in the struc- 
ture and operation of prime sponsors* fiscal year 1981 in-school 
youth programs. Our staff members who visited the^ight judgmen- 
tally selected sponsors used the questionnaire to obtain the 
needed data for those sponsors. To supplement our work at the 
8 prime sponsors, we randomly selected a nationwide sample of 
46 other prime sponsors to whom we mailed the questionnaire. 
Thus, our total saitple size was 54 prime sponsors. 

In both instances / our work focused on fiscal year 1981 pro- 
grams because uncertainties about fiscal year 1982 funding existed 
at the time we were planning our work. The funding uncertainties 
made it iirpractical to plan work centering on fiscal year 1982 
programs . 

Questionnaire mailed to 884 former 
in-school youth program participants 

Excluding prime sponsors in the trust territories and Puerto 
Rico (12 in all), 463 prime sponsors were operating CETA programs 
when we planned our work. From this universe, we judgmentally 
selected eight prime sponsors and randomly selected a sample of 
persons who had participated in CETA in-school youth programs. 
The sponsors were chosen to provide wide geographical representa- 
tion, a mix of sponsor types and sizes, and a range of unemployment 
rates. The selection also was limited to sponsors who had operated 
both YETP and IIB in-school programs during fiscal year 1981. 
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Eight 
prime sponsors 



Geographic 
location 



Unemployment 



Total 1981 
enrollment 



rate (note a) YETP 



I IB 



City of Newark, NJ 
York County, PA 
City of Atlanta, GA 
Balance of State, GA 
City of Houston, TX 
Ft. Worth Consortium, TX 
City of Los Angeles, CA 
Kern County, CA 



South 



Northeast 
Northeast 
South 



Southwest 
Southwest 
West 



West 



10.9 
€•5 
7,3 
5,9 
5,1 
5,8 
7,4 
7.6 



1,288 
326 
904 

3,579 
759 
911 

3,203 
989 



2,814 
11,162 

3,232 

2,394 
12,473 

2,992 



3,687 
117 



a/August 1981 . 

We determined our sampling universe from listings provided 
by the eight prime sponsors showing who had terminated from their 
YETP and I IB in-school youth programs during October 1, 1980/ to 
June 30, 1981. The YETP programs in which terminations had oc- 
curred were CEE at all eight sponsors and TSO at three sponsors. 
For IIB, terminations had occurred in IIBVns at all eight sponsors. 
We eliminated from these listings persons who had been enrolled 
7 days or less before terminating, and we then randomly selected 
a total of 884 former participants, comprised of 339 in CEE, 90 in 
TSOr and 455 in IIBWE. Using a standardized data collection in- 
strument, our staff gathered data on each person in our sample 
from sponsor case files. 

We also mailed a standardized questionnaire to all sampled 
persons and offered to send them a $5 check for completing the 
questionnaire. We first mailed the questionnaire on December 15, 

1981, and sent out followup mailings to nonrespondents on Jan- 
uary 19, 1982, and February 8, 1982. We followed up by telephone 
to contact participants who had not responded by February 16, 

1982. We ceased data gathering for participant questionnaires on 
March 12, 1982. The questionnaire was designed by our auditors 
and questionnaire design specialists and was pretested with former 
participants before the final design was reached. 

A total of 708 persons, or 80.1 percent of the total sample, 
responded to the questionnaire. The response rate for each pro- 
gram was as follows: 76.1 percent for CEE, 91.1 percent for TSO, 
and 80.9 percent for IIBWE. Of the total respondents, 642 returned 
it through the mail, and 66 answered it over the telephone. Using 
a computer, we merged, tabulated, and analyzed questionnaire re- 
sponse data and data from case files. 

Our sample of participants did not permit the results to be 
projected statistically to the nationwide universe of former 
fiscal year 1981 participants, but the results are projectable to 
former participants in the combined CEE programs, combined IIB\VE 
programs, and combined TSO programs of the eight judgmentally 
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selected sponsors. The combined sample results are weighted based 
on the universe and sanple size for each sponsor for each program, 
that is, universe size divided by sample size equals weight. 

The nonrespondent group for this study is similar to the re- 
spondent group. For the most part, no statistically significant 
differences occurred in demographic characteristics, such as sex, 
race, and age. The two groups were also similar with respect to 
their public assistance status, enrollments in CETA, and the extent 
to which they received academic credit for their CETA participation. 
Finally, although the groups did have statistically significant 
differences on a few demographic characteristics, we do not believe 
the nonrespondent group would have changed our findings had they 
responded to our quest ionnai re • 

Our sampling plan for the participant data was designed to 
provide a sample size that would yield an expected sampling error 
of plus or minus 8 percent on a response upheld by 50 percent of 
the population (at the 95-percent confidence level). The actual 
sampling error, however, on any particular response estimate depends 
on the percentage of participants who responded, the percentage of 
times it was appropriate to respond to a particular question, and 
the distribution of responses within each program. We calculated 
the sampling errors for all CEE and IIBWE estimates considered im- 
portant to our report findings. We also calculated sampling errors 
for estimates that were, on the basis of identical variables for 
the two programs, 5 or more percentage points apart. The upper 
and lower limits of these estimates were then calculated. The 
ranges are shown in appendix IV. 

Programmatic questionnaire for 
sample of 54 prime sponsors 

We designed a standardized survey questionnaire to obtain com- 
parative data on sponsors* fiscal year 1981 programs. Our staff 
obtained these data for the eight judgmentally selected sponsors 
while visiting them to review the case files of sampled former 
participants. We interviewed sponsor officials and reviewed pro- 
gram plans, LEA agreements, subcontracts, grant funding documents, 
and statistical and expenditure reports. We did not perform audit 
work at LEAs . 

Additionally, after eliminating the eight sponsors from the 
sponsor universe, we randomly selected 46, or 10 percent of the 
remaining 455 sponsors, to receive the questionnaire through the 
mail . 

Because not all sponsors operated II B in-school programs, we 
took steps to insure that the 46 sponsors were representative of 
the universe. We obtained from Labor the most recent (fiscal year 
1980) IIB program statistical report for every sponsor in the uni- 
verse, and we examined the reports for indications of the extent 
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to Which sponsors operated IIB in~school programs. Then, for the 
46 sponsors versus the universe, we compared the proportions of 
sponsors that did not have IIB in-school programs. The propor- 
tions were similar and, thus, the sample was representative of 
the universe. 

The survey questionnaire was designed by our auditors and 
questionnaire design specialists based on preliminary work which 
included researching pertinent statutes ^nd regulations; visiting 
selected prime sponsors to interview sponsor officials and to re- 
view program related documents; visiting Labor's Atlanta regional 
office to interview regional officials and to review prime sponsor 
files; and pretesting the questionnaire by asking several prime 
sponsors to complete it before we arrived at the final design. 
In addition, Labor headquarters officials reviewed a copy of the 
questionnaire while in draft form, and their comments were con- 
sidered in the final design. 

On December 8, 1981, we mailed the questionnaire to the 
46 randomly selected sponsors and 41 responded. Upon receiving 
their responses, our staff reviewed and analyzed the question- 
naires for completeness, logic, and internal consistency • As 
needed, our auditors telephoned the prime sponsors to clarify or 
obtain more complete answers. 

To generate statistically projectable nationwide results, we 
combined the data for the eight judgmentally selected prime spon- 
sors with the data for the 41 randomly selected sponsors who re- 
sponded to our questionnaire* Data for each of the 8 sponsors 
were given a weight of 1, and data for the 41 sponsors were given 
a weight of 10. Thus, our results are projectable to 418 of the 
463 prime sponsors included in our universe* 

For the 46 randomly selected prime sponsors, we used a 
10-percent sample precision rate. That is, the sample size was 
designed for an overall sampling error of plus or minus 10 per- 
cent at the 95-percent confidence level. The actual sampling 
error on any one response estimate depends, however, on the per- 
centage of prime sponsors not responding and the percentage of 
times appropriate to respond to a particular question. Regarding 
the latter, our estimates are subject to combined variation larger 
than anticipated because the number of LEA agreements and non-LEA 
contracts varied considerably among prime sponsors, ranging from 
none to as many as 32. Again, the sampling errors for variables 
important to our report findings were computed, and the upper and 
lower limits of the estimates were calculated. See appendix IV 
for the ranges. 
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Universe size, Sanple Size, and Questionnaire Response Rates : 
Persons Who Terminated Fran In-School Programs of Eight 
Prime ^xxisors DuriiK? October 1, 1980 - June 30^ 1981 



> 
a 

M 

X 



^xpnsor 



YETP 

Cs ureer Employment Experience 

Response 
Universe rate 
(terml- Sanple 
nations) 



YETP 

Transitiai Services Qily 
Respcxise 
Universe rate 



Title IIB Vfork Experience 

Response 
Universe rate 



size Nunber cent nations ) 



Per- ( termi- Sanple Per- ( tentd- Sanple Per- 

size Number cent naticxis ) size 



Number cent 



00 



1. 


Atlanta 


122 


45 


39 


86.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


181 


45 


33 


73.3 


2. 


Balance of 






















58 


82.9 




Georgia 


712 


/u 


Do 










80 0 


848 


70 


3. 


Houston 


22 


22 


15 


68.2 


-25 


15 


13 


86.7 


768 


70 


60 


85.7 


4. 


Ft. Worth 






















40 


80.0 




Consortium 


3 


3 


3 


100.0 


211 


50 


49 


98.0 


295 


50 


5. 


Los Angeles 


263 


50 


36 


72.0 










643 


65 


48 


73.8 


6. 


Kern County 


329 


49 


41 


83.7 










185 


45 


35 


77.8 


7. 


York County 


83 


40 


21 


52.5 










156 


45 


44 


97.8 


8. 


New^lrk 


_334 


_6q 


45 


75.0 










508 


_65 


50 


76.9 




Total 


1,868 


339 


258 


76.1 


261 


90 


82 


91.1 


3, 584 


455 


368 


80.9 



3, 



4»j 



> 

W 

o 

H 

X 

H 
H 
H 
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Forty-Six Randomly Selected Sponsors 

1. Bridgeport Consortium, CN 

2. Salem Consortium, MA 

3. Providence City, RI 

4. Atlantic County, NJ 

5. Balance of Essex County, NJ 

6. Balance of Hudson County, NJ 

7. Balance of Mercer County, NJ 

8. Morris County, NJ 

9. Trenton City, NJ 

10. Chemung County, NY 

11. Frederick County, MD 

12. Montgomery County, pa 

13. Pittsburgh City, PA 

14* Chesterfield/Henrico Consortium, VA 

15. Balance of Florida 

16. Escambia County, FL 

17. Lee County, FL 

18. Leon/Gadsden Consortium, FL 

19. St. Petersburg, FL 

20. Balance of Mississippi 

21. Tazewell County, IL 

22. Ft. Wayne Consortium, IN 

23 . Muskegon/Oceana Consortium, MI 

24. Columbus Consortium, OH 

25. Rock County, WI 

26. Marathon County, WI 

27. Galveston County, TX 

28. North Texas State Consortium, TX 

29. Webb County, TX 

30. Woodbury County, I A 

31. Springfield City, MO 

32. Balance of Jackson County, MO 

33. St. Charles County, MO 

34. Colorado Springs Consortium, CO 

35. Balance of Utah 

36. Oakland City, CA 

37. Pasadena City, CA 

38. Balance of California 

39. Stanislaus County, CA 

40. Shasta County, CA 

41. Santa Cruz County, CA 

42. Imperial County, CA 

43. Balance of Hawaii 

44. Balance of Clackamas County, OR 

45. Balance of Lane County, OR 

46. Kitsap County, WA 
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RESPONSE DATAi SAMPLING ERRORS. AND 

STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE FOR SELECTED 

PARTICIPANT AND PRIME SPONSOR 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Statistical san^ling of the universes (participants and 
sponsors ) enabled us to draw conclusions about universes . Results 
of statistical sampling are subject to uncertainty (i.e., sampling 
error) because only a portion of the universe is analyzed. Sampl- 
ing error consists of two parts: confidence level and range. 
Confidence level is the degree of confidence that can be placed 
in estimates derived from the sample. The range is the upper and 
lower limits between which the actual universe value may be found • 
For the projections and estimates that follow, the chances are 95 
in 100 that the actual percentages would be between the ranges 
shown. In cases in which the sampling error would have resulted 
in ranges with lower end values of less than zero percent or upper 
end values greater than 100 percent, we simply show zero as the 
lowest value or lOO as the highest value. 

The reader will note while looking through the tables in this 
appendix that ranges for some categories are not shown. In these 
cases, we did not confute sampling errors because, based on our 
sampling plan, we generally applied the statistical rule of thumb 
that differences of 5 percent or less between program results would 
not be statistically significant. 
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Table 4.1 
Participant Characteristics 



Percent of 



Estinated range of 
ad jvisted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 





IIBWE 




IIBNE 


CEB 




Sex 








• 










Male 


45.7 


50.1 


40.7 


to 


50.7 


43.8 


to 


56.4 


Fenale 


54.3 


49.9 


49.3 


to 


59.3 


43.6 


to 


56.2 


Race 
























17.3 


to 


24.9 


21.3 


to 


32.5 




61.6 


56.2 


56.8 


to 


66.4 


50.4 


to 


62.0 


n Lajprin ic 
Age 




14.1 


13.0 


to 


20.0 


10.7 


to 


17.5 


14 


11.3 


1.1 


8.0 


to 


14.6 


0 7 




1 5 


15 


19.8 


3.6 


15.6 


to 


24.0 


1.1 


to 


6.1 




28.4 


31.5 


23.8 


to 


33.0 


25.8 


to 


37.2 






A A 1 


23.2 


to 


32.4 


38.1 


to 


50.3 


18 






7.0 


to 


13.2 


9.5 


to 


18.5 


Public cissistance 


















received 


















None 


59.8 


65.6 


54.8 


to 


64.8 


59.8 


to 


71.4 


Aid to Families 


















with Dependent 


















Children 


30.9 


25.8 


26.2 


to 


35.6 


20.4 


to 


31.2 


Six-nonth economic 


















status 


















70% or less 


















of LLSIL 


94.8 


87.9 


92.5 


-to 


97.1 


82.1 


to 


92.7 


71--85% 


2.5 


9.4 


0.9 


to 


4.1 


5.6 


to 


13.2 



Statistically 
significa nt 



Kb 
No 



No 
No 
No 



Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



No 



No 



Yes 
Yes 
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Table 4. 2 

[tenths Snrolled in Sanple Period Program 



Estinated range of 
adjusted universe 
Percent of at the 95-percent 





respondents 


confidence level 


Statistically 


Months 


IIBWE 


GEE 


IIBWE 


CEE 


significant 


1 or less 


7.3 


10.3 


4.5 to 10.1 


6.4 to 14.2 


No 


2-3 


15.9 


29.4 


12.4 to 19.4 


24.5 to 34.3 


Yes 


4-5 


20.4 


17.6 


16.1 to 24.7 


12.7 to 22.5 


No 


6-7 


15.1 


13.3 


11.3 to 18.9 


8.9 to 17.7 


No 


8-9 


32.9 


16.2 


28.5 to 37.3 


11.4 to 21.0 


Yes 


10 - 18 


5.5 


11.1 


3.5 to 7.5 


7.3 to 14.9 


Yes 


19 or nore 


2.9 


2.1 


1.5 to 4.3 


0.7 to 3.5 





Table 4,3 

Nuitfeer of Other Tiines Enrolled in CgfA Programs 

Estinated range of 
Percent of adjusted universe 

respondents (including at the 95-percent 



SYEP enrollmenta) confidence level Statistically 



Nunioer 


IIBWE 


CEE 


IIBWE 


CEE 


significant 


0 


43.6 


45.9 


38.9 to 48.3 


39.8 to 52.0 




1 


33.3 


32.5 


28.5 to 38.1 


26.6 to 38.4 


No 


2 


12 2 


12.2 


9.1 to 15.3 


7.8 to 16.6 


Nb 


3 


6.0 


4.7 


3.7 to 8.3 


1.6 to 7.8 


NC> 


4 


1.5 


2.6 


0.7 to 2.3 


0.3 to 4.9 


NO 


5 


3.4 


2.1 


1.6 to 5.2 


0.0 to 4.3 


No 



Estinated range of 
Percent of adjusted universe 

respondents (excluding at the 95-percent 



SYEP enrollments) oxifidence level ^ StatisticeLLly 



Nunber 


IIBWE 


CEE 


IIBWE 


CEE 


significant 


0 


74.3 


71.5 


70.4 to 78.2 


65.7 to 77.3 


NO 


1 


16.9 


17.1 


13.3 to 20.5 


12.2 to 22.0 


NO 


2 


5.6 


8.8 


3.3 to 7.9 


4.8 to 12.8 


NO 


3 


1.6 


1.4 


0.6 to 2.6 


0.0 to 3.2 


No 


4 


1.0 


1.4 


0.5 to 1.5 


0.0 to 3.2 


Ho 


5 


0.6 


0.0 


0.2 to 1.0 


0.0 to 0.0 


No 
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O^le 4.4 



Ibtel Months Enrolled in Other Prograns 



Total months 
( includir SYEP ) 

3 or less 

4-6 

7-9 
10 - 12 
13 - 15 
16 - 18 
19 - 24 
^Jore than 
24 



Percent of 
respondents 
(including 
SYEP enroUioMits) 



IIBWE 

48.5 
16.3 
17.9 
3.9 
7.1 
1.4 
3.2 

1.7 



.GEE 

52.0 
18.5 
9.5 
5.4 
5.7 
2.6 
3.8 



Estiimted range o£ 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
ccinfidence level 



IIBWE 

44.5 to 52.5 
13.8 to 18.8 
15.1 to 20.7 
2.5 to 5.3 
5.2 to 9.0 
0.9 to 1.9 
1.8 to 4.6 



GEE 

46.3 to 57.7 
14.5 to 22.5 

6.5 to 12.5 

3.2 to 7.6 

3.3 to 8.1 
0.8 to 4.4 

1.6 to 6.0 



2.5 0.8 to 2.6 0.7 to 4.3 



Statistically 
significant 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 



Total months 
( excluding SYEP ) 

3 or less 

4-6 

7-9 
10 - 12 
13 - 15 
16 - 18 
19 - 24 
More than 
24 



Percent of 
respondents 
(excluding 
SYEP enrollments ) 



IIBWE 

26.0 
29.2 
24.2 
5.6 
5.7 
6.5 
2.8 

0.0 



29.6 
23.9 
17.9 
14.3 
2.4 
7.2 
4.7 

0.0 



Estiitated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
ccaif idence level 



IIBWE 

22.2 to 29.8 

26.6 to 31.8 

21.7 to 26.7 
4.4 to 6.8 
4.9 to 6.5 

5.1 to 7.9 

2.2 to 3.4 



24.3 to 34.9 
20.3 to 27.5 
to 20.9 
to 17.1 
3.7 



14.9 

11.5 
1.1 to 
5.0 to 
2.9 to 



9.4 
6.5 



Statistically 
significant 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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Table 4.5 



Prograins airolled in at Other Times 



Percent of 



Estinated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
ccHifidence level 



Statistically 



other prograitis 


IIEME 




IIEWE 


CEE 


significant 


SYEP 


47.2 


41.4 


42.6 to 51.8 


35.1 to 47.7 


No 


IIBWE 


20.8 


8.7 


17. 0 to 24.6 


4.7 to 12.7 


Yes 


CEE 


1.2 


22.4 


0.4 to 2.0 


16.9 to 27.9 


Yes 


TSO 


1.4 


0.0 . 


0.5 to 2.3 


0.0 to 0.0 


Nb 


II-E clcissroora 












training (in- 








0.0 to 2.0 


ITo 


SdlCXDl) 


0.2 


0.7 


0.0 to 0.6 


II-B (out-of- 












sdicxJl) 


4.8 


0.0 


4.1 to 5.5 


0.0 to 0.0 


Yes 


Other 


0.7 


3.4 


0.0 to 1.6 


1.1 to 5.7 





Type work 



Table 4,6 

Type of Work Most Frequently 
Done in Last Work Experience Job 



Percent of 
respcHidents 
IIBWE ~~ 



Clerical/secretarial 31 .6 
Health/ medical 

service 4.8 
Maintenance/general 

repair 30.4 



27.2 
14.3 
21.6 



Estinated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 



IIEWE 



27.1 to 36.1 21.5 to 32.9 
2.6 to 7.0 9.9 to 18.7 
25.8 to 35.0 16.4 to 26.8 



Statistically 
significant 

Yes 
No 
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Table 4.7 



Selected Participant Informatioa 



Respondents who re- 
ceived academic 
credit 

Reasons for entering 
program 

Money 

Training 

Work experience 

Reasons for leaving 
program 

Positive reasons 
Other reasons 

Type of school attended 
at time of survey 

Not attending school 

High school 

College or university 

Participant found a non- 
CETA job 

Participant found non-CETA 
job but unemployed at 
time of survey 

Participant said program 
helped get current job 

Participant said program 
helped me stay in school 

Overal 1 rating of CETA 
experience 

Very good/somewhat good 
Not good/not poor 

Type work done in first 
pob after termination 

Retail trade (sales) 



Percent of 
respondents 



Estimated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 



IIBWE 



CEE 



IIBWE 



CEE 



Statistically 
significant 



13.2 


21.6 


10.9 


to 


15.5 


17.5 


to 


25.7 


Yes 


36.5 


33.3 


31.6 


to 


41.4 


27.2 


to 


39.4 


No 


18.5 


18.9 


14.7 


to 


22.3 


14.2 


to 


23.6 


No 


42.5 


47.8 


37.4 


to 


47.6 


41.5 


to 


54.1 


No 


71.2 


70.6 


66.7 


to 


75.7 


64.9 


to 


76.3 


No 


28.8 


29.4 


24.3 


to 


33.3 


23.7 


to 


35.1 


No 


26.0 


43.5 


21.6 


to 


30.4 


37.5 


to 


49.5 


Yes 


52.2 


31.3 


47.1 


to 


57.3 


25.8 


to 


36.8 


Yes 


6.4 


10.4 


4.1 


to 


8.7 


6.9 


to 


13.9 


No 



54.6 



41.3 



53.9 



27.2 



91.7 
6.5 



9.8 



62.8 49.4 to 59.8 56.8 to 68.8 

49.3 34.5 to 48.1 41.8 to 56.8 

30.6 52.0 to 55.8 28.0 to 33.2 

34.9 22.7 to 31.7 28.9 to 40.9 



95.0 88.6 to 94.8 92.0 to 98.0 
2.3 4.0 to 9.0 0.7 to 3.9 



15.8 7.5 to 12.1 12.0 to 19.6 



No 

No 
Yes 

No 



No 
Yes 



Yes 
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Highest grade finished 
by thottf who left th e 
program to go to work 

Grade 8 or below 
Grades 9, 10, or 11 
High school graduate 
G£D 

Some college 
Other 

Highest g r ade finished 
by those still 
attending school 

Grade 8 or below 
Grades 9, 10, or 11 
High school graduate 
GED 

Some college 
Other 

Respondents who left 
program due to 
graduatio n 

Said program had 
helped them stay 
in school 

Respondents who^had 
quit school 

Said program found 
them a job when 
program ended 

R espondents who had 
found a non-CETA job 

Said program helped 
them stay in school 

Said program helped 
them decide on job 
preferences 

Respondents who had 
not found a non -- 
CETA job 

Said program helped 
them decide on 
job preferences 



Estimated range of 
adjusted universe 
Percent of at the 95-percent 

r espondents _ confidence level Statistically 

'ITbwE ' CEE I IBWE CEE significant 



0.0 0.0 

59.9 32.5 56.6 to 63.3 31.0 to 34.0 Yes 

35.5 55.1 33.7 to 37.3 52.9 to 57.3 Yes 

0.0 10.9 0.0 to 0.0 10.2 to 11.6 Yes 

4.7 1.9 No 

O.b 0.0 



5.4 1.2 3.2 to 7.6 0.5 to 1.9 Yes 

73.2 56.3 68.1 to 78.3 50.6 to 62.0 Yes 

12.8 28.8 9.2 to 16.4 23.5 to 34.1 Yes 

0.2 2.6 No 

6.8 9.9 No 

1.6 1.2 No 



23.6 51.0 21.1 to 26.1 47.6 to 55.6 Yes 



6.8 2.3 6.0 to 7.6 2.0 to 2.6 Yes 



28.8 38.4 25.5 to 32.1 34.6 to 42.2 Yes 

40.0 49.2 35.9 to 44.1 43.3 to 55.1 Yes 



58.4 50.8 54.2 to 62.6 46.1 to 55.5 Yes 
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Table 4.8 



I nf ormation on Pri m e Spon»or>* Agreements with 
Local Educational Agencieg' for FY 1981 
In-School Youth Programa 



LBA agreement targeted 
service to specific 
group 

LEA agreement was 
financial 

Acti yit ieg and services 
provided under LEA 
agreements 

Classroom skills training 
Other classroom training 
On-the-job training 
Work experience 
Orientation to world of 
work 

Counseling or testing 
Employability assessment 
Job development 
Job search 

Job referral and place- 
ment 

Vocational exploration 

Education-to-work 
activities 

Labor market information 

Literacy training 

Job sampling 

Job restructuring 

Overcoming sex stereo- 
typing 



Percent of 
agreements 
YETP IIB 



Estimated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 



YETP 



IIB 



^36.8 12.1 17.5 to 56.1 0.0 to 26.2 
46.9 20.6 25.7 to 68.1 1.2 to 40.0 



Statistically 
significant 



No 
No 



11.2 


3 


.7 


0 


0 


to 


24.5 


0.0 


to 


10.8 


No 


33.3 


10 


.9 


14 


0 


to 


52.6 


0.0 


to 


23.0 


No 


18.2 


6 


.0 


0 


3 


to 


36.1 


0.0 


to 


14.5 


No 


95.6 


96 


.4 


91 


2 


to 


100.0 


89.3 


to 


100.0 


No 


100.0 


98 


.7 


100 


0 


to 


100.0 


96.3 


to 


100.0 


No 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 


to 


100.0 


98.5 


to 


100.0 


No 


93.8 


99 


.9 


86 


8 


to 


100.0 


99.9 


to 


99.9 


No 


96.0 


95 


.1 


92 


4 


to 


99.6 


87.3 


to 


100.0 


No 


95.5 


83 


.3 


91 


8 


to 


99.2 


59.7 


to 


100.0 


No 


96.1 


84 


.4 


92 


5 


to 


99.7 


61.2 


to 


100.0 


No 


27.6 


16 


.6 


9 


.5 


to 


45.7 


0.0 


to 


38.2 


No 


74.5 


57 


.0 


48 


3 


to 


100.0 


12.3 


to 


100.0 


No 


95.6 


97 


.4 


91 


.6 


to 


99.6 


92.7 


to 


100.0 


No 


32.7 


23 


.8 


15 


2 


to 


50.2 


0.0 


to 


51.0 


No 


32.2 


16 


.8 


13 


0 


to 


51.4 


0.0 


to 


41.3 


No 


20.5 


3 


.7 


4 


.4 


to 


36.6 


0.0 


to 


9.3 


No 


66.2 


51 


.2 


41 


3 


to 


91.1 


9.3 


to 


93.1 


No 
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Table 4.9 



Informati on on Prime ^Sppnjprs \ j^n tracts wilh 
Non-L oca l E? ucatTonal' AqynciVa Ypr fT 1981 
In-'Schbol^ Youth p'r o'gra 'rns 



Percent 
of contracts 



YETP 



IIB 



Estimated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 



YETP 



IIB 



Statistically 
significant 



Selected contractor to reach 
specific target group 



67.1 



93.0 



43.0 to 91.2 81.4 to 100.0 



No 



Activi ties and servic es 
prc>y lded und er non ^^LEA 
contracts 



Classroom skills training 


14.9 


3 


.8 


6 


.9 


to 


22. 


9 


3 .8 


to 


3.8 


No 


Ccher classroom training 


40.7 


26 


.3 


23 


.1 


to 


58 


3 


5.9 


to 


46.7 


No 


On-the-3ob training 


14.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.5 


to 


27 


5 


0.0 


to 


CO 


No 


Work experience 


65.1 


82 


.8 


45 


.3 


to 


84 


9 


58.8 


to 


lOO.O 


No 


Orientation to world of 


























work 


88.0 


69 


.4 


77 


.5 


to 


98 


5 


42.8 


to 


96.0 


No 


Counseling or testing 


90.8 


89 


.3 


81 


.6 


to 


100 


0 


77.6 


to 


100.0 


No 


Employability assessment 


78.9 


72 


.0 


66 


.0 


to 


91 


8 


45.4 


to 


98.6 


No 


Job development 


81.4 


83 


.3 


68 


.5 


to 


94 


3 


68.6 


to 


97.8 


No 


Job ssarch 


69.7 


78 


.0 


50 


.9 


to 


88.5 


56.0 


to 


100.0 


No 


Job referral and placement 


83.9 


89 


.2 


71 


.7 


to 


96 


1 


76.1 


to 


100.0 


No 


Vocational exploration 


21.1 


12 


.4 


5 


.3 


to 


36 


9 


0.0 


to 


34.1 


No 


Education-to-^work activities 


76.1 


48 


.4 


57 


.2 


to 


95 


.0 


20.7 


to 


76.1 


No 


Labor market information 


87.4 


84 


.9 


75 


.7 


to 


99,1 


69.5 


to 


100.0 


No 


Literacy training 


45.1 


32 


.3 


26 


.8 


to 


63 


.4 


5 .0 


to 


59.6 


No 


Job sampling 


37.9 


24 


.7 


19 


.2 


to 


56 


6 


0.0 


to 


S2.2 


No 


Job restructuring 


5.7 


22 


. 0 


0 


.0 


to 


13 


.6 


2.6 


to 


41.4 


No 


Overcoming sex stereotyping 


68.5 


54.3 


51 


.1 


to 


85 


9 


28.4 


to 


80.2 


No 
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Sponsor served in--school 
youth in FY 1981 

Sponsor entered written 
agreements with local 
educational agencies 

Sponsor administered part 
of program directly — 
indepexidently of LEA 
agreement or coitracts 



Percent 
of sponsor 
YErP~^ IIB 



Estinated range of 
adjusted universe 
at the 95-percent 
confidence level 



99.8 



17.2 



YETP 



IIB 



100.0 66.5 100.0 to 100.0 52.9 to 80.1 



Statistical.ly 
significant 



Yes 



55.4 95.4 to 100.0 41.7 to 69.1 



48.2 



6.5 to 27.9 34.9 to 61.5 



Yes 



Yes 
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Tabl« 4.11 

gponaor and lEA lnterac±lo n 
Pr«- aond Boat-YBTP 



Sganaor/lSA Interaction Before YETP 

Very good/scmev^t good 
Neither good nor poor 
Sanewhat poor/very poor 

^xaisor And UEA Had Joint Progrzun 
Before "XETP 



Percent of 
agreements 



76.5 
13.5 
10.0 



Estiimted range of 
adjiisted universe 
at the 95-percent 
cc«ifidence level 



60.7 to 92.3 
0.1 to 26.9 
1.7 to 18.3 



Yes 
No 



44.1 
55.9 



21.3 to 66.9 
33.2 to 78.6 



Sponsor And LEA Had Written Agreements 
Before YETP 

Yes - financial 
Yes - nonfinancial 
No 

Did ^xxisor Have lb Persuade LEA lb 
Enter Agreement After YEOT Enacted 

Had to persuade I£A 
LEA actively sought agreement 
sponsor & LEA nutuadly desired cm 
agreement 

Without YETP ^JCTisor Wbuld Have Used 
Non-I£A More 

Yes 
Nd 

Unsure 

Ocnpariscn Of Pre- And tbst-YETP 
Interaction With lEA 

Iitproved greatly /inproved somewhat 
Stayed about the same 
Became somewhat worse/ 
became nuch worse 



18.6 
48.2 
33.3 



33.0 
10.4 

56.6 



10.1 
71.4 
18.5 



67.7 
29.8 

2.4 



0.0 to 41.5 
25.5 to 70.9 
18.3 to 48.3 



13.2 to 52.8 
1.9 to 18.9 

34.0 to 79.2 



0.0 to 23.1 
54.1 to 88.7 
6.0 to 31.0 



48.1 to 87.3 
10.9 to 48.7 

0.5 to 4.3 
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Tables 4.12 

Extent to Which S^xxisors Vfauad Kivor Etoesible Provi sions 
of Future Btployinent and Training Legislation 



Possible Provisions Of 
F uture Legisla tion 

Separately funded youth program 
Academe credit requirement 
Eligibility at 70% or less 

of LLSlL. 
Eligibility-out-of-^chool only 
Eiiphasis on skills training 
Ertphasis on eirployability 

development 
Enphasis on remedial training 
Link to private sector for 

job placement 
Link to private sector for 

financial incentive 
Link to private sector for 

advice 
Set asides for LEAs 



Extent sponsors 

would favor 

~ Some/ 

Very little 
great/great or no 



Estinated rar^e of 
adjusted universe at the 
95-perce|it confidence level 

Very Sore/ 
great/great little or no 



» 

S2S 

H 
X 

H 
< 



Statistically 
significant 



70.5 


24.7 


57.5 


to 


83.5 


12.5 


to 


36.9 


Yes 


27.3 


48.5 


14.7 


to 


39.9 


34.3 


to 


62.7 


No 


42.1 


31.4 


28.1 


to 


56.1 


18.1 


to 


44.7 


No 


4.8 


90.2 


1.3 


to 


10.9 


81.7 


to 


98.7 


Yes 


47.1 


19.4 


32.9 


to 


61.3 


8.1 


to 


30.7 


Yes 


78.5 


7.2 


66.7 


to 


90.3 


0.2 


to 


14. S 


Yes 


39.5 


27.6 


25.6 


to 


1>3.4 


15.0 


to 


40.2 


No 


51.2 


22.5 


37.0 


to 


65.4 


10.7 


to 


34.3 


Yes 


19.7 


53.5 


8.4 


to 


31.0 


39.3 


to 


67.7 


Yes 


44.3 


33.5 


30.2 


to 


58.4 


20.0 


to 


47.0 


No 


17.0 


70.3 


6.3 


to 


27.7 


57.3 


to 


83.3 


Yes 
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